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WHAT ARE THE CHURCHES TO DO? 

BY EEV. S. D. MCCONNELL, D.0. 



It is only forty years since the great Bishop of Natal was 
tried and excommunicated by his church for saying publicly 
that he did not believe that the count of the Israelites and 
their cattle as given in the Book of Exodus was true. 

There was a bishop of Natal 
Who had a Zulu for a pal; 
Said the Zulu, Look here 
Aint the Pentateuch queer, 
And converted my lord of Natal. 

In the judgment thus flippantly recorded by Punch prac- 
tically the whole Christian world agreed. For many genera- 
tions the Church had been living within a ring fence of 
dogma. One of its pannels was the doctrine of the Inspira- 
tion and Infallibility of the Bible. It believed that if a single 
rail of the fence should be loosened the whole interior would 
be exposed and threatened. Dean Burgon and Canon Lid- 
don, the two foremost ecclesiastics in England, declared that 
" if the Bible is not infallible in every chapter, verse and 
syllable, then is our faith vain and Christ died in vain." 
The Presiding Bishop of the American Church agreed with 
them and urged the prosecution, and so did the Pope, and 
the General Assembly, and all the rest. And this was only 
forty years ago. 

Since then that particular pannel of the ring fence has 
been removed bodily. The matter now concerns the central 
dogmas which the fence enclosed. Can the Churches insist 
upon these, and at the same time win and retain the alle- 
giance of intelligent men f It is noteworthy that there is now 
an almost complete absence of open antagonism to religious 
dogma or church order. No Huxley is today firing hot shot 
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into the theological camp ; and no Gladstone is discharging 
heavy and ill-directed artillery in its defence. We who are 
not old can remember when the issue of the latter 's book, 
The Impregnable Bock of Holy Scripture, was regarded as 
an international event. Who cares about such things now? 
Apologists and the religious press accept the situation with 
much satisfaction; The Warfare of Science and Religion 
is over, they say; thank God for the victory! They are 
mistaken. Religious dogmas were in infinitely less danger 
while men cared enough about them to attack them than 
when they have ceased to regard them at all. That is 
the situation today. A great and increasing multitude of 
the best and most intelligent men silently turn away from 
the churches and go their own way. They are not irreligious. 
On the contrary, judged by any fair test of life, they include 
the best among us. We can count them by the dozen among 
our acquaintances. They used to go to church ; they do not 
now. They are silent upon the subject. If pressed they are 
likely to adopt Disraeli's answer. When asked what his re- 
ligion was he answered, " That of all sensible men." When 
asked farther what that was, he replied, " Sensible men 
never say." Twenty years ago John Burroughs wrote : 

The religious skeptics today are a very large class, and they are 
among the most hopeful, intelligent, patriotic and upright of our 
citizens. Let us see ; probably four fifths of the literary men of this 
country and Great Britain; a large proportion of journalists and 
editors; half the lawyers; more than half the doctors; a large per 
cent of the teachers, and a larger per cent of business men. They 
find the creeds in which they were nurtured no longer credible. 

This was true twenty years ago, and it is still more true 
today. Surely this is a fact of which the churches must take 
account. Time was when their task was to win bad menj 
now the task is to retain the good ones. 

For many centuries the Church has been organized 
around dogmas. Let us admit in passing that it was not so 
at the beginning. During the first and second generation of 
Christians few of the dogmas since held to be vital had been 
formulated. But it is so now, and has been so for many- 
centuries. It is often asserted by those who solicit good men; 
to join their churches that subscription, to doctrines is not 
essential. This is not true. In most cases a declaration: of 
belief is either positively required, or it iar sa plainly impl ied 
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that an honorable man must feel himself so bound. Prob- 
ably the minimum demand is that for membership in the 
Episcopal Church, — " Do you believe all the articles of the 
Christian faith as contained in the Apostles' Creed!" If 
he becomes a member he must either join with the congre- 
gation in reciting that creed, or become conspicuous by his 
silence. If he join another Protestant church he must listen 
with tacit assent to hymns, prayers and sermons, the very 
stuff of which he does not believe to be true. If he goes to 
Eome he must assent in advance and in bulk to whatever the 
Church has in the past or may in the future declare to be 
true. 

Let us ask plainly, What are these beliefs? and what 
attitude toward them the churches can take in order to secure 
the allegiance of the class of men we are considering? 

The beliefs of the Church arrange themselves within con- 
centric circles. Occupying the centre is the " Incarnation," 
i.e. the belief that on a certain date A. U. C, in a remote dis- 
trict of Asia, God took upon himself the form of a man, that 
that man lived as a man for thirty years or more, was put 
to death as a malefactor, rose again from the dead three daya 
later, and returned to heaven. 

But this belief cannot stand alone. It is meaningless 
until its purpose and intention are interpreted. Thus we 
pass into the second and wider circle. Then we learn, in 
rough outline, something like this: All mankind are de- 
scended from a common ancestor generally known by the 
name Adam; this man sinned; all his posterity are sinners, 
either by inheritance of his nature or transmission of his 
guilt; without shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sins. Thereupon the " Second Adam " offered himself and 
was accepted by God asa" Sacrifice " sufficiently valuable 
to placate the anger of God, and to make possible th© 
" safety " of any who will make the proper terms with the 
Redeemer. As to just what these terms are there is much 1 
difference of opinion among the various Confessions, but in 
substance, all mean that apart from a belief in the things 
stated above there is no forgiveness or eternal safety for 
any human soul. 

These are the fundamental tenets officially announced, 
held and defended by ninety-nine hundredths of the churches, 
in confessions, articles and creeds, are promulgated in 
hymns, prayers, sermons and press. In addition to these, 
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and within a wider and ever widening circle, are belief in the 
miracles which attended upon the human life of Christ, also 
those wrought by his immediate followers, also those re- 
corded in the Hebrew Scriptures, and possibly those con- 
tinuing to occur at shrines and holy places. These are the 
things which the men instanced above by Mr. Burroughs 
confront when they approach the church. 

We may ask the question, — Why does this class of men 
exist so numerously now, and Why did it not exist in times 
past? 

If Mr. Burroughs, or the late Goldwin Smith were to re- 
ply, the answer would probably be something like this : 

We are not unappreciative of the solicitude of the 
churches toward us. It would be a pleasure for us to join 
with them in their good works. Nor are we indifferent to the 
obligations of religion. We face the deep mysteries of ex- 
istence and destiny seriously. We endeavor to conform our 
lives to duty. We do what we can to help our fellow men. 
We believe in God. And in this connection, we bow with 
unfeigned reverence before the incomparable person of Jesus 
Christ. But we cannot join any church. Let us frankly state 
some of the reasons : 

First, we do not believe to be true many of the things 
which that action would imply that we do believe. Within 
our own lifetime we have seen beliefs which the Church 
claimed to be vital attacked, defended, defeated and aban- 
doned. For example, the " Infallibility of the Bible "; the 
" Fall of Man "; the Old Testament miracles; the historic 
accuracy of the Gospels, and such like. We have seen the 
dogmatic outposts surrendered one by one and the Church re- 
tiring within the citadel of the " historic creeds." We 
neither rejoice nor lament at this, except in so far as we are 
glad to see error disappear and truth prevail. We really 
have no interest in these dogmas. We do not think they 
have any necessary connection with religion. 

But the conception of God and of nature which has now 
been finally accepted by the human intelligence, and which 
has made the dogmas instanced above untenable will, we 
believe, render all belief in the " miraculous " impossible, 
if it has not already done so. We do not know whether the 
things stated in the " historic creeds " are true or not. We 
neither believe nor disbelieve them. They are human words 
about things and in a region where words have no meaning. 
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But our chief obstacle is a more practical one and more 
impassible, inasmuch as it has to do with the eternal distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. We would not be offensive, 
but we think that the very central tenet of the churches' 
teaching is profoundly immoral, " atonement," " redemp- 
tion," " propitiation," all these conceptions belong as we 
believe to a low and savage stage of evolution. We hope 
and humbly believe that our moral sense is too far developed 
to allow us to traffic with them. Moreover, we are persuaded 
that they misrepresent and defeat the work of Christ whom 
we hold in reverence. We would rather be with Simon the 
Cyrenean helping to bear the cross along the via dolorosa 
than to hang like lazy lurdanes adding to its weight and sing- 
ing, ' ' Simply to the cross I cling ! ' ' 

For these reasons, therefore, because our intelligence and 
our conscience both reluct, we must decline the invitation. 

Now, what ought the Church to do in these premises? 
The answer would seem to be plain, — throw overboard all 
obsolete dogmas, admit frankly that the great mass of 
" miracles " are unbelievable, purge hymn-books and 
liturgies of " blood," preach salvation by character and not 
by grace. 

This would appear the palpable thing to do, — if it were 
not for the fact that wherever any such thing has been tried 
it has entirely failed. It has offended and alienated those 
within the fold and attracted few sheep from outside. The 
so-called " liberal " churches — inspired with sweet reason- 
ableness and filled as they are with noble souls, have made 
practically no impression. For, after all, the satisfaction 
of the religious need is not to be found in sweet reasonable- 
ness. There must be something in the problem which we 
have overlooked. Can it be that the religious need of the 
soul requires for its satisfaction something which the intel- 
ligence and the moral sense both cry out against? Why is it 
that the Catholic Mass and Billy Sunday's " sawdust trail " 
grip as they do? They are essentially identical, although 
apparently so unlike, both being the exhibition of the same 
idea, " propitiation " — the crassest and crudest theology, 
acceptance by " faith " of wonders which the intelligence 
rejects, a trust for salvation to a goodness which is not one's 
own but imputed. We are perplexed when we see men of 
high intelligence kneeling in adoration at the Mass, believ- 
ing that they 
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See God made and eaten every day! 

We are amazed when we see thoughtful and clear-minded 
men flocking to hear a mountebank evangelist hold forth in 
terms which the intelligence retches at. But there it is. 
These are the places where men are found when the religious 
emotion stirs. The truth is we confront here one of those 
perplexing and exasperating antinomies of human nature. 
The intelligence is forever summoning the religious instinct 
before its bar to justify itself, and the instinct pays no heed 
to the summons. It is its own justification. It mocks at 
logic. It beckons, drives, promises and comforts without the 
least thought of consistency. Here is an instance of it in 
action, — a field hospital behind the fighting line, told by a 
Scotch Chaplain: 

They had brought the two brothers quite close together, and the 
one with the bandaged eyes had a hand of the other in his own. 
The dying man took mine in a grip of ice. " Padre," he whispered, 
"lam going home. And I wanted you to come to me again. Write 
to my people. This will break their hearts. And pray that my 
brother may be spared." There is no ritual for a moment like that, 
one could only ask Him who was broken also for others to be near 
this broken man whose body was pierced unto dying for those he 
loved. We whispered together a few lines of " Jesus, lover of my 
soul," and a verse of that immortally wonderful, " Lead, Kindly 
Light." And then he put his arm about my neck and drew me 
closer. " I tried to do what was right," said he. "0 Christ receive 
my soul." I heard a man near me in the dark say " Amen." Then 
I said, very quietly, the last verse of the hymn he had whispered : 

So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it will 

Lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost a while. 

What incredible inconsistencies, — and what amazing 
truth! First, the Chaplain's presentation of the " redeem- 
ing " suffering of Christ; then the dying soldier's accept- 
ance of that, and in the same breath resting his hope in his 
own character, " I tried to do what was right "; then priest 
and soldier both alike resting their confidence in the religion 
which is as old as humanity, the blind trust in the goodness 
of God, worded in the great Cardinal's hymn, a hymn which 
contains no trace of specific Christianity and might have 
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been penned with equal fitness by Marcus AureHus. Pro- 
fessor Huxley or General Booth. I 

Is there any way then by which the religious man and the 
intelligent man, or rather the religion and the intelligence in 
man, ean get together? And can the Church state that way 
and guide its policy accordingly? 

The churches all agree that they rest upon the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. John Burroughs, Goldwin Smith, 
and the others are eager to say that they bow in rev- 
erence before that incomparable personality. Now, it is too 
much to expect, on the one hand, that such as they can ever 
subscribe to the interpretations of that life which have been 
formulated in creeds and confessions. It is too much to ex- 
pect, on the other hand, that the churches can renounce those 
dogmas which are entangled with their very being, the 
moulds in which their religious life has been run, and which 
are hallowed by a myriad sacred associations. No; the 
rapprochement cannot be effected by surrender of intellect- 
ual integrity on the one hand or of venerable creeds on the 
other. 

In the search for a workable policy it is to be noted also 
that the Roman and the Protestant churches do not stand in 
the same situation. The Catholic Church is not organized 
around doctrine, but discipline. It is open to it therefore to 
lay little emphasis upon individual belief, indeed to disre- 
gard dogmatic subscription altogether. The problem is for 
the Protestant churches. But what can they do? I answer: 
reasonable men would not expect them to abolish their con- 
fessions or expunge their creeds. All that is needed is a 
far simpler thing. It is only to declare formally, officially, 
and in a way which cannot be misunderstood by honorable 
men, that membership in their body does not imply and is 
not understood to imply a subscription to their dogmas, and 
to conform their regulations to the statement. Even so the 
class of men we have in mind would not find life easy in the 
churches. But being the reasonable men they are, they could 
and would be willing to join with them in the activities of 
the Christian life, and to wait for time to clear the churches' 
atmosphere of the oppressive vapors still clinging to it from 
primitive paganism and medieval superstition. 

May we venture to hint another reason, even more timely, 
why the Protestant churches should envisage afresh their 
doctrinal formularies ? They were all ' ' made in Germany. ' ' 
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Even those formulated in England and America are only re- 
constructions of German fabrics of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. May not the question soon come to be 
whether, as they were all made in Germany, they may not 
have had much to do with making Germany what it is? The 
Germans believe this to be so. 

In the fiery furnace of a world's war men's religions are 
being fused together and the dross is being melted out of 
them. French priests, Scotch ministers and English chap- 
lains, face to face with the ultimate realities, find that at bot- 
tom they are one. And the soldier in the trenches writes 
home deploring the futilities of his church. 

Let the creeds and confessions alone. But let them be 
openly and avowedly displaced from their place as organ- 
izing principles and conditions of membership. Then they 
will live or perish according to their fitness to survive. 

Unless and until something like this is done the falling 
away from the churches of the best and most desirable will 
continue. When it is done, or even when an honest desire 
to do it is shown, we may believe that multitudes of men 
who are lonely, each within his isolated religion, of which 
he rarely speaks, will be eager to be enrolled and find com- 
panionship within the Brotherhood of Christ, — which, after 
all, was the original name of the Church. 

S. D. McConnell. 



